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ABSTRACT 
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access to postsecondary learning is at jeopardy for low income 
Floridians; and the State's commitment to need-based aid has not kept 
pace with increases in eligible applicants; and that almost 70 
percent of Florida families are not saving for college. 
Recommendations focus on increasing need-based aid, increasing 
tuition charges at public colleges to at least the national average, 
expanding Florida Resident Access Grants and academic program 
contracting, attending to income and ethnic characteristics of 
recipients of merit-based aid, making the financial aid process more 
user friendly, encouraging increased commitment to family savings, 
and holding debt burdens to acceptable and financially viable levels. 
Appendixes provide a statistical summary of findings and a 
description of. the research methodology. (JDD) 
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The Postsccondary Education Planning Commission, initially created by executive order in 1980 and subsequently given statutory 
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enabling legislation provides that the Plan "shall include consideration of the promotion of quality, fundamental educational goals, 
programmatic access, needs for remedial education, regional and state economic development, international education programs, 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Background 

Policy of the State of Florida (S. 240. 1 05(1), F.S.) 
is committed to enabling students of all ages, 
backgrounds and levels of income to participate 
in postsecondary education. Challenges, Reali- 
ties, Strategies: The Master Plan for Florida 
Postsecondary Education for the 21st Century 
recognized that educational opportunity is essen- 
tial to a prosperous and competitive Florida and 
emphasized the importance of quality educational 
opportunities available at affordable cost to citi- 
zens of Florida. While the economic circum- 
stances of both the 

State and families u^^^^h 
have significantly 
changed in recent 
years, relatively 
little is known 
about the financial 
characteristics of 
those who attend 

Florida's colleges and universities and how they 
pay for their education. In this study, How Flo- 
ridians Pay for College, we begin to answer 
these crucial questions and consider the implica- 
tions for all Floridians. The study was based on 
a survey of more than 8,500 resident families with 
students enrolled in a Florida college or univer- 
sity during 1992-93. 

Key Findings and Recommendations 

Analysis of the findings identified four areas- 
access, cost, financial aid, and savings and loans 
— where action is needed. 



Access to postsecondary 
learning is at jeopardy 
for low income 
Floridians 



• There is a direct correlation between economic 
status and college enrollment and completion. 

• The survey results refute the notion that the 
private college sector is exclusively limited to the 
well-to-do. The family income characteristics of 
resident students attending public and private 
four-year colleges in Florida do not differ signifi- 
cantly. 

Recommendation 

1 . Funding for need-based aid should rise to a 

level to adequately serve 
all qualified applicants 
with awards that keep 
pace with the cost of 
education. Any increase 
in need-based aid 
should not be at the ex- 
pense of the State 's merit 
programs. 



Cost 

* Florida ranks 44th nationally in tuition and 
fees charged to undergraduate residents at public 
baccalaureate institutions. These fees ($1,765 an- 
nually) are more than $1,000 less than the na- 
tional average for 1993-94. 

• Even with state subsidized programs such as 
the Florida Resident Access Grant for the private 
sector, Florida students enrolled in private col- 
leges and universities cost the State significantly 
less than those enrolled in the public institutions. 



Access 



Recommendations 



• Access to postsecondary learning is at jeop- 
ardy for low income Floridians who pay a much 
greater share of their income and incur signifi- 
cantly more debt for their education than those 
with relatively higher incomes. This is true even 
after taking into account grant aid provided from 
all sources-federal, state and institutional. 

er|c r 



2. A schedule for moving tuition charges in the 
public sector to at least the national average 
within the next five years should be adopted. Par- 
ents and students should be able to plan for these 
increases with the expectation that they will pay 
a reasonable share of educational costs based 
on their financial ability to pay. Increased tu- 

-i- 



Won revenues should not be used to supplant 
existing state support. Instead, a significant 
share of any increased revenue should be used 
for need-based financial aid to encourage ac- 
cess, Current trends suggest that increasing pub- 
lic sector tuition should reduce the growing gap 
between public and private college charges with 
the potential for enhancing student choice. 

3. The State should promote access to postsec- 
ondary education through greater use of the in- 
dependent sector by expansion of such strate- 
gies as the Florida Resident Access Grants and 
academic program con- 
tracting. 



recipients and the extent to which the programs 
are meeting their stated objectives. 

5. An examination is needed of the format and 
content of financial aid information as well as 
the methods used to distribute information 
through both the K-12 and postsecondary sys- 
tems. In addition, a renewed effort to make the 
financial aid application process more user- 
friendly is essential. 

Savine and Loans 



Financial Aid 

• The State's commit- 
ment to need-based aid 
has not kept pace with 
increases in eligible ap- 
plicants and does not 

reflect the statutory priority placed on this form 
of assistance. While actual dollars for need-baaed 
aid have grown, the proportion of state financial 
aid dedicated to need has declined from 54 per- 
cent to 39 percent over the past ten years. 



The State's commitment 
to need-based aid does not 
reflect the statutory priority 
placed on this form of 
assistance. 



• Almost 70 percent of 
Florida families surveyed 
are not saving for col- 
lege. 



• Dependence on loans 
to students and parents 
to finance access to post- 
secondary' education is 
mushrooming. Between 
1990 and 1993, total dollars borrowed through 
guaranteed student loans in Florida more than 
doubled. Graduates may be burdened with lev- 
els of debt that are not viable given the current 
labor market. 



• Florida is without equal in its support for merit 
aid, Florida's merit programs represent over 30 
percent of all state funded merit aid nationwide. 
In 1992-93, the Undergraduate Scholars Program 
provided awards to 30.5 percent of the Florida 
residents entering the State University System. 

• Significant numbers of Florida families and 
students likely to receive financial aid are not ap- 
plying. Primary reasons cited were lack of knowl- 
edge of aid availability and difficult procedures 
for applying for assistance. 

Recommendation s 

4. Florida 's merit-based aid programs require 
immediate attention with regard to the income 
and ethnic characteristics of the applicants and 
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Recommendations 

6. Ihe Prepaid College Program should con- 
tinue its efforts to encourage increased commit- 
ment to savings by families in all economic cat- 
egories including those with low incomes. Any 
perceived or real disincentives for savings found 
in existing financial aid policies should be re- 
moved. 

7. An assessment of the loan indebtedness of 
students in all postsecondary sectors should be 
undertaken and strategies identified to hold debt 
burden to acceptable and financially viable lev- 
els in view of current labor market conditions. 
This should be a cooperative effort involving the 
Commission, the postsecondary sectors, the Of- 
fice of Student Financial Assistance and the 
Council of Student Financial Aid Advisors. 

-ii- 



I. OVERVIEW 



II. THE COST OF COLLEGE 



How much and how do Floridians pay for their 
higher education? To what extent are families 
saving for college? Who applies for financial 
aid and who receives it? Will students and their 
families be able to keep up with rising college 
costs without incurring unmanageable debt? Is 
the State fulfilling its role in assuring access and 
choice for its students? Is the current balance 
between need-based and merit-based aid appro- 
priate? 

These and other questions led to a study of more 
than 8,500 state residents enrolled in a Florida 
college oruniversity during 1992-93, and the re- 
sults challenge our conventional wisdom about 
the costs of higher education and raise questions 
regarding future funding. Many families who 
are potentially eligible for financial aid are not 
applying. Less than one-third of all families saved 
any money for their children's education, and half 
of all families say they will not be able to keep 
pace with rising costs through degree comple- 
tion. 

This document reports study highlights that ad- 
dress the cost of Florida higher education, fam- 
ily income and financial aid status, savings be- 
havior, family contributions, gift aid and planned 
future support. The report also identifies con- 
clusions, policy questions and recommendations 
for consideration by state policy makers. Ap- 
pendix A provides a statistical summary of find- 
ings about dependent students (students under 
age 24) and independent students (students age 
24 or older, or those deemed financially self-suf- 
ficient for financial aid purposes). Appendix B 
provides additional background on the study and 
a description of the research methodology. A 
copy of the complete technical report prepared 
by the study consultant is available, upon request, 
from the Commission. 



This issue can be addressed from several per- 
spectives: tuition charges; the total costs borne 
by students and their families; and, finally, the 
annual cost to the State to educate a student. 

Tuition 

Florida is a low tuition state, particularly for resi- 
dent undergraduate students. In 1993-94, state 
university charges ($1,765) ranked 44th in the 
country. Resident community college fees 
($1,030) ranked 31st. 

Average tuition at Florida's independent colleges 
was $8,962. Figure i displays growth in these 
charges by sector over the past eight years. It 
should be recognized that tuition is only a frac- 
tion of the total cost of college faced by pro- 
spective students. 

Total Costs by Sector and Student Status 

For both dependent and independent students, 
college attendance costs, which include tuition, 
fees, books, transportation and incidental living 
expenses, differ substantially by sector. For full- 
time dependent students living away from home, 
the average cost of attending a community col- 
lege was $6,954, compared with $8,082 at state 
universities and $14,924 for those attending pri- 
vate colleges. For full-time dependents living 
with their parents, average attendance costs (ex- 
cluding room and board) were $3,051 at com- 
munity colleges, $4,325 at state universities and 
$12,415 at private colleges. For full-time inde- 
pendent students, average attendance costs (ex- 
cluding room and board) were $3,301 at com- 
munity colleges, $4,736 at state universities and 
$9,690 at private colleges. 
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FIGURE 1 



DOLLAR INCREASE IN AVERAGE TUITION AND FEES BY SECTOR, 

1986-87 TO 1993-94 
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SOURCE: Office of Student Financial Assistance, 1994. 
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NOTE: Percent change calculated from 1986-87 base year. 

SOURCE: Office of Student Financial Assistance, 1994. 



These differences represent an average price gap 
of $6,400 - $8,000 between private colleges and 
public universities and a gap of $l,000-$2,500 
between the state universities and community col- 
leges. For both dependents and independents, 
the costs of college attendance substantially in- 
fluence how families actually pay for college, in- 
cluding how much students and parents contrib- 
ute through current earnings, the amount of aid 
students receive, the total levels of debt families 
must assume, and possibly the extent to which 
families save for college. 

Cost to the State 

Finally, what is the total annual cost to the state 
to educate a postsecondary student? This figure 
can vary depending on a variety of factors in- 
cluding the program and level of instruction, the 
number of hours taken, and where the program 
is offered. Sector cost reports based on aver- 
age instructional costs and related academic sup- 
port expenditures yield the estimates for under- 
graduate instruction in 1992-93 displayed in Fig- 
ure 2. Such items as capital outlay and equip- 



ment depreciation, state student assistance and 
other institutional expenditures are not included 
which would significantly affect cost calculations. 

Another perspective on cost is the amount ap- 
propriated by the Legislature per student. Al- 
though the community college funding process 
used this year was not based on a fixed amount 
per student, the new funding methodology used 
by the 1994 Legislature for the State University 
System did contain this feature for enrollment 
growth. For 1994-95, the university system av- 
erage funding appropriated (excluding tuition) for 
a full-time (40 credit hours) undergraduate stu- 
dent is approximately $5,800. This includes fund- 
ing for instruction, research and public service, 
the three primary public university missions. 

Comparable cost information for the private col- 
leges is not available. However, the primary state 
expenditures specifically for undergraduate stu- 
dents in this sector are the Florida Resident Ac- 
cess Grant (Tuition Voucher) and tuition reduc- 
tion grants through academic program contracts 
in certain high demand fields such as nursing and 
engineering. The value of the Resident Access 



FIGURE 2 



NET UNDERGRADUATE COST BY SECTOR 
1992-93 
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$3,813 N/A 



40 CREDIT HOURS 
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$3,129 

$5,084 



cc 

$2,729 
N/A 



NOTE: Includes allocated expenditures minus resident fees and non-State resources. 
SOURCE: Board of Regents and State Board of Community Colleges 
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Grants is estimated at $1,090 per student for 
1994-95. The academic program contracts are 
generally limited to those programs whose costs 
are equal to or lower than comparable programs 
in the public sector. 

HI. SOURCES OF AID 

The survey requested information on all sources 
of financial assistance received by the respondents. 
In addition to family contributions and savings, 
student financial aid is provided through a vari- 
ety of programs at the federal, state, and institu- 
tional level. An appreciation of the scope and 
variety of these aid programs can be gained from 
summary information maintained at the State 
level. The State University System has compiled 
student financial aid data by source and >ype of 
award for a number of years. Unfortunately, com- 
prehensive information of this nature is not readily 
available for the community colleges or the inde- 
pendent sector. Nevertheless, the state univer- 
sity data illustrate the volume and type of aid re- 
sources available. In 1992-93, State University 
System students received $346,855,182 in stu- 
dent aid. The majority of this was in the form of 
loans ($187,173,664), most of which were pro- 
vided or authorized at the federal level. Grants 
totaling $92,730,180 and $58,660,199 in schol- 
arships were the next largest sources, with stu- 
dent employment (through federal and state work 
study programs) generating $8,291,139. 

IV. ACCESS TO COLLEGE: WHO ARE 
OUR STUDENTS? 

Dependent Students and Their Parents 

For the three systems (state universities, commu- 
nity colleges, independent colleges and universi- 
ties) combined, the education attainment of par- 
ents of dependent students is substantially higher 
than for Florida's adult population as a whole. 
According to the 1990 Census, less than 25 per- 
cent of all Floridian adults have a college degree, 
while only 18 percent have a bachelor's degree 
or higher. By contrast, 52 percent of all parents 
of dependents attending Florida colleges and uni- 
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versities have a college degree and 39 percent 
have at least a Bachelor's degree. 

Regardless of education attainment, virtually all 
parents of dependent college students expect 
their sen or daughter to earn a degree. Ninety- 
two percent of the respondents expected the stu- 
dent to earn a bachelor's (4 year degree), and six 
percent an associate's (2 year community col- 
lege degree). Moreover, nearly 86 percent ex- 
pect their children to complete their undergradu- 
ate education within five years from when they 
start. 

To help defray the costs of attendance, nearly 
half of all students live with their parents while 
attending college. Student living arrangements, 
however, differ sharply by type of institutions: 
among dependents who attend community col- 
leges, 84 percent live at home compared with 33 
percent of all dependents attending public and 
private baccalaureate granting institutions. 

For resident dependents who attended Florida's 
private baccalaureate institutions, median fam- 
ily income is estimated at $45,850, compared to 
$50,750 for students who attended public four- 
year institutions and $36,780 for dependents at- 
tending Florida's community colleges. In com- 
parison, the 1991 median family income for all 
Florida families with college-age children was 
$45,500. Compared with public four-year in- 
stitutions, the private sector has a greater pro- 
portion of families with incomes above $90,000 
and below $30,000. For the public four-year 
system as a whole, more than 36 percent of all 
dependents came from families with incomes 
above $65,000 and 20 percent from families with 
incomes under $30,000. 

Differences in student family incomes strongly 
reflect differences in family composition and par- 
ent labor force status. For example, less than 37 
percent of two parent families with incomes un- 
der $30,000 report both parents working fiill- 
time, compared with 59 percent for two parent 
families with incomes above $60,000. Similarly, 
the proportion of dependents from single parent 



families is five times greater for those with in- 
comes under $30,000 than for those above 
$60,000. These findings imply that dependents 
do not simply come from identical sets of fami- 
lies, some rich and some poor. Rather, the dif- 
fering financial circumstances of students often 
stem from dissimilar family compositions. This 
raises questions about the financial preparedness 
of future students, given the rapid increase in 
single parent families. 

Independent Students 



A majority of 
independent students face 
limited opportunity for 
financial aid 
because they enroll for less 
than a full-time load 



Relative to dependents, 
independent students 
represent a more diverse 
population in terms of 
family composition, la- 
bor force participation, 
credit loads, and age. 
During the 1992-93 aca- 
demic year, the median 
age for all independent 
students was 32. De- 
spite being classified as 

financially self-sufficient, — 

18 percent of all inde- 
pendent students live with their parents, with a 
slightly larger proportion of males living at home 
than females. 

Irrespective of family background, the over- 
whelming majority of independent students share 
the common objective of a college degree. For 
the three systems combined, 95 percent of all in- 
dependent students seek a degree with nearly 82 
percent seeking a Bachelor's degree and eight 
percent seeking an Associate's degree. In con- 
trast with dependent students, slightly more than 
40 percent of all independent students come from 
families where a parent has earned a college de- 
gree. 

For a majority of independent students, college 
attendance competes against the responsibilities 
of family and employment. More than 61 per- 
cent of all female independent students are par- 



ents and of those, 39 percent are single parents. 
Similarly, more than 80 percent of all indepen- 
dent students work while attending college and 
56 percent work full-time. Independent students 
are therefore more likely to stop-out and much 
more likely to take a reduced credit load. Fewer 
than one-third of all independent students attend 
college full-time while 20 percent take less than 
a half-time load. As a result, independent stu- 
dents often require an extensive amount of time 
to complete their undergraduate education. 
Among those independent students attending 
public and private four-year institutions, one-half 

first began their educa- 
mmm ^ mB ^^^ m ^ m tion at least eight years 

earlier. Based on when 
they began college and 
their current age, more 
than one-half of all inde- 
pendent students started 
their college education 
as dependent students. 



The 1991 median family 
income of the indepen- 
— dent students who at- 

tended Florida's private 
collet % s during the 1992-1993 academic year is 
estimated at $27,000, compared to $21,125 for 
students who attended public four-year institu- 
tions and $19,700 for independents attending 
Florida's community colleges. For the indepen- 
dent population as a whole, median family in- 
come is estimated at $23,960, approximately 
$4, 100 below the 1991 household median for all 
Floridians. 

As with dependents, differences in family income 
by sector are largely due to student marital sta- 
tus and age. Overall, married independent stu- 
dents have a median income of $37,630, com- 
pared with $14,000 for single independents. 
Married independents age 40 and older have a 
median family income of $42,930 compared with 
$35,720 for their younger counterparts. For the 
three systems combined, more than one-fourth 
of all independent students had *amily incomes 



of $40,000 or higher. Because the likelihood of 
having children rises with age and marital status, 
higher family income does not necessarily trans- 
late into greater availability of resources to pay 
for college. 

Policy Issues 

• The degree aspirations of both dependent and 
independent students and expected time to 
completion are not reflected by actual perfor- 
mance. For example, while virtually all parents 
of full-time public university dependents expect 
their children to earn a degree, nearly half do not 
graduate within six years. It is crucial for the 
state and institutions to better understand the 
causes of this discrepancy and their relationship 
both to student funding and the delivery of edu- 
cational services. 

• Under current financial aid policy, a majority 
of independent students face limited opportunity 
for financial aid because they enroll for less than 
a full-time load. Although a reduced course load 
translates into less tuition per term, the total cost 
of their degree is substantially higher because less 
grant aid is available for part-time students and 
because their time to completion is prolonged. 

• While more than two-thirds of all undergradu- 
ates are under the age of 24 and depend on their 
parents for financial support, Florida's colleges 
and universities increasingly serve an older, inde- 
pendent student population. Although the bulk 
of the baby boomer cohort is now in its mid-thir- 
ties or beyond, colleges and universities continue 
to see sustained demand among non -traditional 
students. Because many of these students failed 
to attend or finish college as dependents, the poli- 
cies that serve independent students represent an 
important determinant of undergraduate access. 

• The income distribution of students has ma- 
jor implications for higher education policy. Be- 
cause college affordability is a strong determi- 
nant of access and choice, family income affects 
college participation and success. Figure 3 un- 
derscores the clear correlation between income 



and the likelihood of earning a baccalaureate de- 
gree. Because family income is also a determi- 
nant of financial aid eligibility, the income distri- 
bution of students affects financial :.<eed and ex- 
pected state support for aid. Finally, because fam- 
ily income is a primary source of funding for 
higher education both directly through tuition and 
indirectly through tax revenues, family resources 
affect the overall investment society is able to 
make in postsecondary education. The challenge 
policy makers face is in defining a tuition policy 
that ensures that college costs will not be a bar- 
rier to access for low income families while as- 
sessing reasonable charges to those who can af- 
ford to pay more. The income distribution of 
Florida's public universities clearly demonstrates 
an income capacity to support higher tuition. 

• Differences in the income distribution of 
Florida's public and private sectors have strong 
implications for choice. Consistent with a grow- 
ing body of national data, the median family in- 
comes of state residents attending public and pri- 
vate institutions are similar. At the same time, a 
comparison of their distributions indicates an 
under-representation of families at private col- 
leges with incomes between $45,000 and 
$60,000. To the extent that this erosion in sec- 
tor choice for middle income families is attrib- 
uted to state policy, Florida may be incurring 
greater costs to educate its residents than is ei- 
ther necessary or desirable, particularly because 
it is more expensive for the state to educate a 
resident at a public university than at a private 
college. 

V. HOW FLORTDIANS PAY 
FOR COLLEGE 

Family Contribution 

Dependent Students: Parental Contribu- 
tions Diverge From Federal Expectations 

For the parents of dependents with family incomes 
under $30,000, actual contributions in all three 
systems exceeded contributions expected under 
Congressional Methodology-the federal needs 
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analysis used to determine how much students 
and parents should contribute towards their edu- 
cation. On average, low income parents contrib- 
uted between $500 and $1,500 more than the 
federally defined expectation. For families with 
incomes above $45,000, patterns of parental sup- 
port were less consistent, with more than 40 per- 
cent of all parents contributing less than expected 
given their resources and less than 15 percent 
contributing more than expected. 

A key aspect of the federal needs analysis is that 
families of identical means are expected to pro- 
vide comparable levels of support, regardless of 
the cost of attendance. For Florida families, how- 
ever, parent contributions differ substantially de- 
pending on the type of institution. Among low 
income families for example, parents of depen- 
dents attending private colleges contributed be- 
tween $2,585 and $4,014 more than their state 
university and community college counterparts. 



On average, dependent students contribute about 
$950 towards their college education through 
employment and savings, with more than three- 
fourths of that contribution coming from current 
income as opposed to savings. 

Independent Students: Income From 
Employment Is Key 

Although financial aid (grants and loans) is a ma- 
jor funding source, particularly among full-time 
independent students w'th incomes under 
$15,000, employment represents the primary 
source of education funding for the majority of 
independent students. In aggregate, more than 
70 percent of all independent students rely on 
employment to pay for some part of their atten- 
dance costs. Among part-time students, income 
from employment represents more than half of 
total attendance costs. On average, community 
college students attending full-time contributed 



$1,100 towards their college education through 
current income, compared with $1,600 at state 
universities and $1,900 at private colleges. 

Policy Issues 

• The greater than expected parent contribu- 
tions among low income families challenges the 
commonly accepted idea that parental contri- 
butions are progressively based, with parents of 
greater financial means contributing a greater 
proportion of income. In practice, low income 
parents contribute a 
greater proportion of 
fami\. income through 
savings, current earnings, 
and parental debt than 
middle income parents. 



expected, the likelihood of saving for college rises 
dramatically with family income, but even among 
families with incomes above $60,000 slightly less 
than half have saved for college. 

More than twc-thirds of all parents surveyed were 
aware of the Florida Prepaid College Program, 
although families with incomes under $30,000 
were less aware (53 percent). Among those fami- 
lies who saved for college, 16 percent used the 
Florida Prepaid College Program. For families 
earning less than $30,000 who saved, 21 percent 
used the program. 



or daughter's education. 



• Without additional 
grant aid, greater than 
expected levels of paren- 
tal support may represent 

the only alternative to assuming higher student 
debt levels, increased hours of student employ- 
ment or reduced course loads. 

• Although the federal needs analysis does not 
specify how expected contributions are to be 
met, the methodology assumes that most re- 
sources will come through a combination of cur- 
rent income and savings as opposed to debt. 
Family financial preparation for college there- 
fore has a direct bearing on parent contributions 
and along with it the creation of a viable finan- 
cial package. 

Savings 

Dependent Students: Few Families Prepare 
For Their Children's Education 

Over two-thirds of all Florida families with de- 
pendents in college did not prepare for their son's 
or daughter's education. Among those Florida 
families who have saved, however, the average 
family has accumulated more than $10,000. As 



Over two-thirds of all 
Florida families with 
dependents in college did 
not prepare for their son f s 



Independent Students: 
Less Than One-Fourth 
Save For Colle2e 



Regardless cf financial 
background, very few in- 
dependent students pre- 
pare financially for their 
education. More than 
three-fourths of all independent students have not 
saved for college. Among those who have saved, 
the average independent student accumulated 
$5,000. For all three systems combined, only five 
percent used the Florida Prepaid College Program- 
-although 55 percent of independent savers and 
non-savers were aware of the program. 

Policy Issues 

• Family savings for college should constitute 
an essential component of the higher education 
"funding partnership." Parent savings result in 
higher parent contributions and lower family debt 
burdens, as well as an increased likelihood that 
parents will sustain their support through to 
completion. 

• In an environment in which real family incomes 
are falling while attendance costs continue to rise, 
reliance on debt as a primary source of funding 
may reach unacceptable levels. Current savings 
rates for college place an unrealistic burden on 
what most families can reasonably contribute from 
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current income to meet the expectations of the 
federal needs analysis. As a result, reduced par- 
ent savings potentially translates into greater debt 
levels for students and parents. The lack of fi- 
nancial preparation on the part of families repre- 
sents a critical issue relating both to funding and 
to student outcomes. 

• Although awareness of the Florida Prepaid 
College Program is lower among low income 
families, low income families who have saved for 
college are among the most likely to use prepaid 
tuition. This suggests further opportunity to 
reach those families most in need of preparing 
for college attendance. 

• Savings objectives may not be realized with- 
out more aggressive policy intervention. Spe- 
cifically, policy makers must address whether ex- 
isting financial aid policies inhibit rathjr than re- 
ward savings, in the sense that any funds accu- 
mulated may reduce eligibility for aid. 

VI. FINANCIAL AID 

Who Applies? 

Dependent Students: Not All Needy 
Families Apply 

Approximately 67 percent of all full-time private 
college students, 45 percent of all full-time state 
university students, and 37 percent of all full- 
time community college students applied for fi- 
nancial aid during the 1992-93 academic year. 
Remarkably, even at family incomes of less than 
$30,000, approximately 26 percent of state uni- 
versity students, 11 percent of private college 
and 39 percent of community college dependent 
students dldjiot apply for financial assistance. 

Although a small portion of low and moderate 
income students are ineligible due to individual 
circumstances, most of these families would have 
received some form of assistance including fed- 
eral, state or institutional grants, work study and/ 
or subsidized loans. Among the principal rea- 



sons low income families did not apply for aid 
are the following: 20 percent felt they did not 
need or want assistance; 19 percent could not 
finish the application; 17 percent believed they 
were ineligible; and 14 percent throught it was 
not worth the trouble or did not get around to it. 

Independent Students: Opportunity For 
More Students To Receive Aid 

Among independent students taking at least a 6 
credit load, more than half apply for financial aid. 
Among those attending full-time, approximately 
74 percent of all private college, 64 percent of 
all public university and 73 percent of all com- 
munity college students applied for financial aid. 
As with low income dependent students, a sub- 
stantial number of needy independent students 
do not seek assistance. Among full-time inde- 
pendent students with incomes under $15,000, 
approximately 2 1 percent of public university stu- 
dents, 12 percent of private coilege and 19 per- 
cent of community college students did not ap- 
ply for financial aid. For a majority of these "non- 
applicants," most have self-selected out of ap- 
plying under the assumption that they either were 
ineligible (16 percent), did not need the aid (19 
percent), or that the assistance was not worth 
the effort (11 percent). 

Policy Issues 

• In the same way that family financial prepa- 
ration contributes to access and desired student 
outcomes, grant aid contributes as well. A con- 
certed effort to strengthen Florida's financial aid 
programs must therefore address the system for 
providing financial aid as well as the needs analy- 
sis itself. 

• As attendance costs continue to rise, the fi- 
nancial aid "safety net" will become increasingly 
important to students in all sectors at all credit 
loads . To ensure that financial aid achieves its 
stated objectives, it is essential that aH potentially 
eligible families apply for assistance. To help 
reach all potentially eligible students, greater in- 



tervention is called for on the part of K-12 and 
postsecondary institutions and administrators 
through early outreach, better communication, 
additional aid and student counseling staff and 
through continued improvement of the financial 
needs analysis and financial aid application pro- 
cess. 

Grant Aid 

Need-Based Aid: Unrealistic Expectations 
For Those Least Able To Pay 

" The provision of need-based grant aid is crucial 
in ensuring access and 



choice for all students. 
Through a combination 
of federal, state, institu- 
tional and private 
sources, college costs 
are significantly re- 
duced for needy stu- 
dents. For full-time stu- 
dents attending private 

colleges where financial 

need is greatest, for ex- 
ample, students with family incomes under 
$30,000 receive more than $4,700 in grant aid 
resulting in a 36 percent reduction in attendance 
costs. For a student of similar financial means 
attending a public university or community col- 
lege, the provision of grant aid reduces atten- 
dance costs by approximately 28 percent. For 
wealthier students, both the level of grant aid 
and its impact on reducing attendance costs is 
diminished. For students from families with in- 
comes above $60,000, grant aid reduces atten- 
dance costs by 14 pei cent at private institutions 
and seven percent at public colleges and univer- 
sities. 

For independent students, the provision of grant 
aid is substantially lower. In b r ge part, this dif- 
ference is due to reduced crejit loads, which re- 
sults in either disproportionately reduced awards 
or ineligibility altogether. Even at full-time loads, 
however, independent students tend to have a 
smaller proportion of their attendance costs paid 
for through grant aid than dependent students. 



Despite a progressive distribution of grant aid 
overall, the remaining costs faced by moderate 
and low income families after receipt of grant aid 
represents a pattern of support that places unre- 
alistic expectations on those least able to pay. 
This differential burden is illustrated in Figure 4, 
For a student from a family with income under 
$30,000 attending a private college the remain- 
ing cost of attendance after receipt of grant aid 
represents the equivalent of 57 percent of family 
income, compared with 17 percent for families 
with income over $60,000. Similarly for a stu- 
dent attending a public university, remaining cost 

for a low income family 
wmmmm^^^^^n represents 29 percent of 

income compared with 
nine percent for a middle 
or upper income family. 



Florida's Undergraduate 
Scholars Program is 

the largest state 
merit-based program 
in the country. 



Merit-Based Aid: 
Florida is 
Number One 



— — Along with need-based 

grant aid, merit aid pro- 
vides significant support for Florida families as 
well. According to the survey, approximately 17 
percent of all full-time students with family in- 
comes above $65,000 attending public four-year 
institutions received grants averaging $2,200. 
Given an average attendance cost of $8,000, only 
a fraction of these grants were awarded on the 
basis of financial need. 

Florida's Undergraduate Scholars Program, with 
a maximum award of $2,280 and $30.6 million 
in total funds in 1993-94, is the largest state merit- 
based program in the country. According to the 
most recent National Association of State Schol- 
arship and Grant Programs (NASSGP) Survey 
published in May, 1994, Florida's merit programs 
represented over 30 percent of all state grant 
dollar?, distributed nationwide based on merit. 
Since it inception in 1980, the Undergraduate 
Scholars Program has grown dramatically both 
in terms of recipients and dollars. Over 10,997 
students received awards totalling $22,994, 476 
in 1992-93. Over the past ten years the number 
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of students has increased 413 percent and fund- 
ing has grown 1,886 percent. While Florida can 
be proud of its commitment to the recognition of 
academic ability, the results of this policy shouid 
be carefully assessed. In the Fall of 1992, 3,413 
entering state university students received Un- 
dergraduate Scholars awards. This represented 
30.5 percent of the Florida first-time-in-college 
students entering a state university, many of 
whom had incomes in the middle and upper 
ranges. 

The racial/ethnic composition of Undergraduate 
Scholars Fund recipients also warrants examina- 
tion. In 1992-93, 7 2 percent of the recipients 
were black, a proportion significantly lower than 
their share of public high school graduates (21 
percent) or undergraduate enrollment (7 percent). 
Hispanics represented 7.4 percent of the under- 
graduate scholars, 1 2 percent of high school 



graduates and approximately 1 1 percent of the 
undergraduates in public colleges and universi- 
ties. Further analysis is needed of the factors 
which are contributing to this under-representa- 
tion and possible remedies identified. For ex- 
ample, if merit were redefined to include the top 
ranking students from each high school in the 
state, students from all social and economic back- 
grounds might be more likely to have an oppor- 
tunity to compete in the scholarship program. 

Policy Issues 

Although existing levels o grant aid signifi- 
cantly reduce attendance costs, particularly for 
moderate and low-income students, need-based 
aid fails to achieve a reasonable cost parity be- 
tween sectors. As a result, a median-income fam- 
ily must pay $6,000 more to attend a private col- 
lege for one year than to attend a public univer- 
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FIGURE 4 

AVERAGE EFFECTIVE COST (NET COST/FAMILY INCOME) 
FOR DEPENDENTS ATTENDING FULL-TIME, 
BY FAMILY INCOME AND SYSTEM 
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sity. This difference in cost is consistent with the 
finding that families with incomes between 
$45,000 and $60,000 are substantially under-rep- 
resented at private institutions. 

• While grant aid distribution appears to be pro- 
gressive at first glance, it is clear that insufficient 
resources are available once net costs of atten- 
dance are considered. If the financial aid system 
is to be truly progressive based on actual costs of 
attendance, more resources must be fiinneled into 
need-based aid. 



Between 1990 and 1993, 
total dollars borrowed 
through guaranteed 
student loans in Florida 
more than doubled 



• During the past ten 
years, state grant aid has 
shifted from an emphasis 
on need to merit. In 
1983-84, $14,028 million 
(53.8%) of Florida's state 
financial aid was need- 
based. In 1992-93, while 
state need-based dollars 
had increased to $29,628 
million, their proportion 
had dropped to 38.9 per- 
cent. In spite of statutory policy (S. 
240.437(2)(a), F.S.) calling for state financial aid 
to be provided primarily on the basis of need, 
Florida provides more state funded merit aid, 
principally through the Undergraduate Scholars 
Program, than any other state in the nation. The 
State should consider whether providing out- 
standing academic achievement awards to over 
30 percent of the residents entering the state uni- 
versities serves Florida's policy objectives. 

Loans 

Dependent Students: Debt Plays A 
Growing Role 

In effect, student loans are the "catch all" which 
complete the financial aid package after family 
contributions and receipt of grant aid. Under 
current patterns of support, this approach to stu- 
dent aid packaging results in a greater incidence 
of borrowing and substantially higher average 
debt levels among lower income students. 



At private colleges, where financial need is great- 
est, nearly two-thirds of all full-time st idents from 
families with incomes under $30,000 take out 
loans to help pay for college, borrowing on aver- 
age about $5,000 annually. For low income stu- 
dents attending state universities, 34 percent have 
student loans averaging just under $2,900. At 
community colleges where attendance costs are 
considerably lower, 16 percent of all low income 
students borrowed with average loans of $1,960. 
While the incidence of borrowing decreases with 
income, a significant proportion of middle income 
students have loans that exceed maximum 
Stafford loan amounts. 
^ Given that middle income 
families typically receive 
less grant aid and are not 
as a group saving for col- 
lege, we can expect loan 
amounts to continue to 
grow as college costs rise. 



Half of all parents of de- 
pendents anticipate that 
they will be unable to keep 
pace with rising college costs before their son or 
daughter finishes school. Among parents with 
family incomes under $30,000, two-thirds expect 
that their contributions will either remain con- 
stant (and therefore lag with inflation) or actu- 
ally decline. 

Independent Students: Debt Levels Higher 
Than Dependents 

For independent students attending full time, both 
the incidence of borrowing and average loan lev- 
els are substantially higher than for dependents. 
For example, more than 43 percent of all full- 
time independent students at state universities and 
nearly 55 percent at private colleges incurred 
loans during the 1992-93 year. Moreover, the 
annual debt levels of independent students are 
on average $1,000 to $2,000 higher than those 
of their dependent counterparts. 
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The pattern of diminished or constant future sup- 
port which independent students expect to be 
able to provide closely matches that of depen- 
dents. For the three systems combined, nearly 
two-thirds of these with incomes under $15,000 
anticipate that they will not keep pace with ris- 
ing attendance costs. 

Policy Issues 

• Between 1990 and 1993, total dollars bor- 
rowed through guaranteed student loans in 
Florida more than doubled, from $168 million 
to $347 million. Loan volume for the first six 
months of 1993-94 has already exceeded the to- 
tal for the previous year. Although most of the 
increase in volume is due to changes in the fed- 
era? needs analysis that increased eligibility, 
growing reliance on debt as a primary source of 
support is only a viable option if increased earn- 
ing potential awaits those who borrow. Current 
labor market conditions do not appear to sup- 
port this assumption. 

• In the event that other funding sources are 
not available, the relatively high debt leve is of 
low income families could rise even further. In 
lieu of additional debt, low income students may 
be precluded from access altogether or faced 
with reduced credit loads which could further 
reduce grant aid while prolonging time to 
completion. 

VIL SUMMARY 

This report has addressed the cost of college in 
Florida, the various sources of assistance avail- 
able to cover these costs, the financial circum- 
stances of our students, and how families and 
students are actually paying these costs. 

The survey on which the report is based has re- 
sulted in a database that will serve as a spring- 
board for development of a postsecondary fi- 
nance simulation model over the next two years. 
The model will provide state and institutional 
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decision makers with a tool to examine the inter- 
relationships among tuition, financial aid, instruc- 
tional costs and student performance. 

The report has also led to the following key find- 
ings and related recommendations which demand 
immediate attention. 

Key Findings and Recommendations 

Analysis of the findings identified four areas— ac- 
cess, cost, financial aid, and savings and loans — 
where action is needed 

Access 

• Access to postsecondary learning is at jeop- 
ardy for low income Floridians who pay a much 
greater share of their income and incur signifi- 
cantly more debt for their education than those 
with relatively higher incomes. This is true even 
after taking into account grant aid provided from 
all sources - federal, state and institutional. 

• There is a direct correlation between eco- 
nomic status and college enrollment and comple- 
tion. 

• The survey refutes the notion that the pri- 
vate college sector is exclusively limited to the 
well-to-do. The family income characteristics 
of resident students attending public and private 
four-year colleges in Florida do not differ sig- 
nificantly. 

Recommendation 

J. Funding for need-based aid should rise to a 
level to adequately serve all qualified applicants 
with awards thai keep pace with the cost of edu- 
cation. Any increase in need-based aid should 
not be at the expense of the State 's merit pro- 
grams. 

Cost 



• Florida ranks 44th nationally in tuition and 
fees charged to undergraduate residents at pub- 
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lie baccalaureate institutions. These fees ($1 ,765 
annually) are more than $1,000 less than the na- 
tional average for 1993-94. 

• Even with state subsidized programs such as 
the Florida Resident Access Grant for the pri- 
vate sector, Florida students enrolled in private 
colleges and universities cost the State signifi- 
cantly less than those enrolled in the public insti- 
tutions. 

Recommendations 



Almost 70 percent 
of Florida families 
are not saving 
for college. 



2. A schedule for moving 
tuition charges in the pub- 
lie sector to at least the 
fiational average within the 
next five years should be 
adopted. Parents and stu- 
dents should be able to 
plan for these increases 

with the expectation that 

they will pay a reasonable 

share of educational costs 
based on their financial ability to pay. Increased 
tuition revenues should not be used to supplant 
existing state support. Instead, a significant 
share of any increased revenue should be used 
for need-based financial aid to encourage ac- 
cess. Current trends suggest that increasing 
public sector tuition shoidd reduce the growing 
gap between public and private college charges 
with the potential for enhancing student choice. 

3. The State should promote access to postsec- 
ondary education through use of the indepen- 
dent sector by expansion of such strategies as 
the Florida Resident Access Grants and aca- 
demic program contracting. 

Financial Aid 

• The State's commitment to need-based aid 
has not kept pace with increases in eligible ap- 
plicants and does nc t reflect the statutory prior- 
ity placed on this form of assistance. The pro- 



portion of state financial aid dedicated to need in 
Florida has declined from 54 percent to 39 per- 
cent over the past ten years. 

• Florida is without equal in its support for merit 
aid. Florida's merit programs represent over 30 
percent of all state funded merit aid nationwide. 
In 1992-93, the Undergraduate Scholars Program 
provided awards to 30.5 percent of the Florida 
residents entering the State University System. 

• Significant numbers of Florida families and 

students likely to receive fi- 
^ M nancial aid are not applying. 

Primary reasons cited were 
lack of knowledge of aid 
availability and difficult pro- 
cedures for applying for as- 
sistance. 



Recommendations 



4. Florida is merit-based 
aid programs require imme- 
diate attention with regard to the income and eth- 
nic characteristics of the applicants and recipi- 
ents and the extent to which the programs are 
meeting their stated objectives. 

5. An examination is needed of the format and 
content of financial aid information as well as 
the methods used to distribute information 
through both the K-12 and postsecondary sys- 
tems. In addition, a renewed effort to make the 
financial aid application process more user- 
friendly is essential. 

Saving and Loans 

• Almost 70 percent of Florida families are not 
saving for college. 

• Dependence on loans to students and parents 
to finance access to postsecondary education is 
mushrooming. Between 1990 and 1993, total 
dollars borrowed through guaranteed student 




loans in Florida more than doubied. Graduates 
may be burdened with levels of debt that are not 
viable given the current labor market. 

Recommendations 

6. The Prepaid College Program should con- 
tinue its efforts to encourage increased commit- 
ment to savings for families in all income cat- 
egories including those with low incomes. Any 
perceived or real disincentives for savings found 
in existing financial aid policies should be re- 
moved, 

7. An assessment of the loan indebtedness of 
students in all postsecondary sectors should be 
undertaken and strategies identified to hold debt 
burden to acceptable and financially viable lev- 
els in view of current labor market conditions. 
This should be a cooperative effort involving the 
Commission, the postsecondary sectors, the Of- 
fice of Student Financial Assistance and the 
Council of Student Financial Aid Advisers. 



APPENDIX A 

Florida Family Funding Survey 
Key Findings 
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Methodology 



Methodology 



Background 

Proviso language accompanying Specific Appropriation 417B of the 1993 General Appropriations 
Act directed the Commission to address how Floridians finance their postsecondary education. 
Specifically, the proviso called the Commission to: 

examine the family characteristics of undergraduate students attending 
baccalaureate degree granting colleges and universities in Florida. Education and 
income levels, as well as the methods and proportionate mix of resources used to 
finance the postsecondary education of these students, shall be given primary 
attention. The Commission shall cooperate with both public and independent 
colleges and universities in the design and implementation of the study including 
the development of a stratified student sample on which the analysis will be based. 
A progress report shall be provided to the legislature and the State Board of 
Education by December 1, 1993; and a final report shall be submitted by June 1, 
1994. 

The Chairman of the Commission assigned this study to the Finance Committee, chaired by Clyde 
Hobby. Other members included: Ivey Burch, Vilma Diaz, Ramiro Inguanzo, James Talley and 
Tully Patrowicz. In conducting the study, the Finance Committee was greatly assisted by Mr. 
Brian Zucker, President of the Human Capital Research Corporation, and the staff of the Survey 
Research Laboratory of Florida State University, particularly Ms. Lizette Kelly, Assistant 
Director. In addition, the cooperation of the sector boards and individual postsecondary 
institutions contributed significantly to the quality of the survey results. 

Sample Frame and Drawing Sample 

The Florida Family Funding Survey is based on a proportional stratified random sample drawn 
from the universe of state residents who attended a Florida postsecondary college or university 
during the 1992-93 academic year. For those students under age 24 the survey was administered 
to the students' parents. For those students age 24 or older or who were known to be legally 
independent (for purposes of financial aid eligibility) the survey was administered directly to the 
student. 

To ensure that all segments of Florida's undergraduate student body were represented in the 
survey, specified quotas of students were drawn based on five characteristics of the attending 
population: 

1) Institution : 28 Community Colleges; 9 Public Four-Year; and 23 Private Baccalaureate 
Granting Institutions 
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2) Age/Dependency Status: Dependents (Under Age 24); and Independent (Age 24+) 

3) CrediirLoad: Full-Time (12+ credits); and Less than Full-Time (1-11 credits) 

4) AcademicJLevel: Lower Division (Freshman, Sophomore); and Upper Division (Junior, 
Senior) 

5) EthnicZRaciaJ Group: White; African American; Hispanic; and other 

Collectively, these five characteristics provided a total of 1,278 student cohorts (a cohort would 
be those students who, for example, are dependent, white, part-time, lower-division attending a 
particular institution). 

To facilitate comparisons between sectors, samples of approximately 3,000 students were drawn 
for each of Florida's three systems (Community Colleges, Public, and Private Baccalaureate 
Granting) in proportion to the observed number of students in each cohort. In addition, an 
oversample of approximately 1,000 African American and Hispanic students was added to permit 
more detailed analysis of survey responses controlling for ethnic/racial group. 

Although stratified sampling is more complex than random sampling, this procedure provided 
several advantages. First, proportionally defined sample quotas ensure more accurate 
representation of all segments of the attending population. This is particularly important for those 
cohorts that contain only a few students and may be otherwise under-represented. Second, an 
oversample of students of color ensures that a sufficient number of students will be represented 
to permit analysis across a critical demographic dimension. Third, predefined quotas permit 
greater control in the follow-up of non-respondents resulting in more efficient use of data 
collection resources and a reduced non-respondent bias. Finally, the proportional stratification 
allows for detailed reweighing of the sample after data collection which ensures balanced 
representation across all segments of the student population. 

Fielding_TheLData-Collection 

The Florida Family Funding survey utilized three successive mail waves set two weeks apart 
followed by a telephone wave that allowed for as many as six attempts to contact the respondent 
before terminating a record. 

In preparing the sample for mailing and as part of the data collection process (fielding the survey), 
it was determined that approximately one-eighth of the sample records were invalid and hence 
eliminated for one of three reasons: 1) respondents were not Florida residents; 2) respondents 
were not enrolled in undergraduate credit-based programs that offered a formal award (degree, 
diploma or certificate); and 3) The students did not actually attend college during the 1992-93 
academic year. Finally, as of February 3, an estimated 1,300 surveys were returned by the postal 
service with undeliverable mailing addresses. As a result, the original sample of 10,000 records 
was reduced to approximately 8,500 potentially valid respondents. 
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